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THE   LIFE, 

PUBLIC  SERVICES   AND  STATE  PAPERS 

OF 

ABRAHAM     LINCOLN. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Eaelt  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. — His  Own  Eeooed. — His  Ancestry. — 
Ohajstges  of  Eesidenoe. — Death  and  Funeral  of  his  Mother. — En- 
trance UPON  Political  Life. — A  Member  of  the  Legislature  and 
OF  Congress. — The  Mexican  "War. 

The  compiler  of  the  "Dictionary  of  Congress"  states, 
that  while  preparing  that  work  for  publication,  in  1858,  he 
sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  usual  request  for  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  and  received  the  following  reply  : 

"  Born,  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Kentuoky. 
"  Education  defective. 
"  Profession,  a  Lawyer. 

"  Have  been  a  Captain  of  Volunteers  in  Black  Hawk  Wae. 
"  Postmaster  at  a  very  small  Office. 

"  Four  times  a  Member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  was  a 
Member  of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress. 

"  Yours,  &o., 

"A.  Lincoln." 

Around  the  facts  stated  with  such  characteristic  mod- 
esty and  brevity  clusters  the  history  of  the  early  life  of 
our  late  President.  The  ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  of  English  descent ;  and  although  they  are  believed 
to  have  originally  emigrated  to  this  country  with  the 
followers  of  William  Penn,  it  is  diflScult  to  trace  there 
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lent  a  hand  towards  building  the  rude  dwelling  in  which 
the  future  President, lay  down,  after  fatiguing  but  health- 
ful toil,  to  dream  the  dreams  of  childhood,  undisturbed 
by  thoughts  of  the  future. 

But  just  as  Abraham  was  becoming  accustomed  to  his 
new  residence,  his  home  was  made  desolate  by  the  death 
of  his  mother,  which  occurred  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 
She  died  long  before  she  could  have  imagined,  in  her 
wildest  dreams,  the  eminence  and  distinction  which  her 
son  was  to  attain  ;  but  she  was  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that,  chiefly  under  her  own  tuition,  for  she  had  not  in- 
trusted his  education  entirely  to  the  schoolmaster  who 
chanced  to  settle  within  reach,  her  favorite  son  had 
learned  to  read  the  Bible — the  book  which,  as  a  Christian 
woman,  she  prized  above  all  others.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  influence  which  this  faithful  mother  ex- 
erted in  moulding  the  character  of  her  child  ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  the  earnestness  with  which  she  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  and  heart  the  holy  precepts,  did 
much  to  develop  those  characteristics  which  in  after 
years  caused  him  to  be  known  as  pre-eminently  the 
"Honest"  man.  There  is  touching  evidence  that  Abra- 
ham held  the  memory  of  his  mother  in  sacred  remem- 
brance. She  had  instructed  him  in  the  rudiments  of 
writing,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  spite  of  the  disparaging 
remarks  of  his  neighbors,  who  regarded  the  accomplish- 
ment as  entirely  unnecessary,  encouraged  his  son  to  per- 
severe, until  he  was  able  to  put  his  thoughts  upon  paper 
in  a  style  which,  although  rude,  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  quite  a  prodigy  among  the  illiterate  neighbors.  One 
of  the  very  first  efforts  of  his  faltering  j)en  was  writing  a 
letter  to  an  old  friend  of  his  mother's,  a  travelling 
preacher,  urging  him  to  come  and  deliver  a  sermon  over 
her  grave.  The  invitation  must  have  been  couched  in 
impressive,  if  not  affecting  language  ;  for,  although  the 
letter  was  not  written  until  nine  months  after  Ms  mother's 
remains  had  been  deposited  in  their  last  resting-place, 
Parson  Elkins,  the  preacher  to  whom  it  was  extended, 
responded  to  the  request,  and  three  months  subsequent- 
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way  down  tlie  great  river  they  were  attacked  "by  seven 
negroes,  who  hoped  to  capture  the  "boat  and  the  cargo. 
They  found,  however,  that  they  had  undertaken  a  task 
to  the  execution  of  whicli  they  were  unequal.  After  a 
spirited  contest  the  negroes  were  driven  back,  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  attempt,  leaving  our  boatmen 
the  undisputed  masters  of  the  field.  Upon  this  trip 
young  Lincoln's  literary  acquirements  were  called  into 
useful  action,  and  besides  the  stipulated  ten  dollars  x)er 
month,  he  gained  a  substantial  reputation  as  a  youth  of 
promising  business  talent. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  the  family  had  been 
living  in  Indiana,  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization  had 
again  encroached  upon  them  almost  imperceptibly,  and 
in  1830  Thomas  Lincoln,  impatient  of  the  restrictions 
which  he  found  the  gradually  increasing  population 
drawing  around  him,  again  determined  to  seek  a  new 
home  farther  west,  and  after  fifteen  days'  journey  came 
upon  a  site  near  Decatur,  Macon  County,  Illinois,  which 
seemed  to  Mm  a  desirable  one.  He  immediately  erected 
a  log  cabin,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  son,  who  was  now 
twenty-one,  proceeded  to  fence  in  his  new  farm.  Abra- 
ham had  little  idea,  while  engaged  in  the  unromantic 
occupation  of  mauling  the  rails  which  were  to  bound  his 
father  s  possessions,  that  he  was  writing  a  page  in  his  life 
which  would  be  read  by  the  whole  nation  years  after- 
ward. Yet  so  it  proved  to  be.  A  writer,  describing  one 
of  the  incidents  in  the  earlier  political  career  of  the  late 
President,  says : — 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Eepuhlican  State  Convention,  at  Decatur,  a 
banner,  attached  to  two  of  these  rails,  and  bearing  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, was  brought  into  the  assemblage,  and  formally  presented  to  that 
body,  amid  a  scene  of  unparalleled  enthusiasm.  After  that,  they  were  in 
demand  in  every  State  of  the  Union  in  which  free  labor  is  honored, 
where  they  were  borne  in  processions  of  the  people,  and  hailed  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  freemen  as  a  symbol  of  triumph,  and  as  a  glorious 
vindication  of  freedom  and  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  free  labor.  These, 
liowever,  were  far  from  being  the  first  and  only  rails  made  by  Lincoln. 
He  was  a  practised  hand  at  the  business.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  now  a  cane 
made  from  one  of  the  rails  split  by  his  own  hands  in  boyhood. 
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tion  to  politics.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  Clay- 
in  opposition  to  that  of  General  Jackson,  who  was  very 
popular  in  that  section  of  Illinois — and  ran  as  a  candidate 
for  the  State  legislature.  Although  this  contest  took 
place  three  months  before  the  presidential  election,  the 
same  elements  entered  into  it,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  de- 
feated, as  he  undoubtedly  expected  to  be,  although  his 
failure  must  haye  been  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
highly  complimentary  vote  that  he  received  in  his  own 
precinct,  which  gave  him  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
votes  out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  cast ;  and  this, 
be  it  remembered,  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  he  was 
ever  beaten  before  the  people.  The  contest  ended,  Mr. 
Lincoln  settled  down  to  business  again.  He  purchased 
a  store  and  stock  of  goods  on  credit,  and  secured  the 
postmastership  of  the  town ;  but  the  venture  was  un- 
successful, and  he  sold  out.  Meanwhile,  he  was  still 
employing  every  opportunity  offered  him  to  improve  his 
mind.  He  had  mastered  grammar,  and  occupied  his 
leisure  time  in  general  reading,  taking  care  to  write  out  a 
synopsis  of  every  book  he  perused,  so  as  to  fix  the  con- 
tents in  his  memory. 

About  this  time  he  met  John  Calhoun,  afterwards 
president  of  the  Lecompton  Constitutional  Convention. 
Calhoun  proposed  to  Lincoln  to  take  up  surveying,  and 
himself  aided  in  his  studies.  He  had  plenty  of  employment 
as  a  surveyor,  and  won  a  good  reputation  in  this  new 
line  of  business  ;  but  the  financial  crash  of  1837  destroyed 
his  business,  and  his  instruments  were  finally  sold  under 
a  sheriflF's  execution.  This  reverse  again  threw  him  back 
into  political  life,  and  as  the  best  preparation  for  it  he 
vigorously  pursued  his  legal  studies. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Lincoln  again  ran  for  the  legislature,  and 
this  time  was  elected.  Then  that  political  life  commenced, 
which  his  countrymen's  votes  have  since  shown  they 
fully  appreciated.  In  1836,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  again  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature  as  one  of  the  seven  representatives 
from  Sangamon  County,  and  during  this  term  he  was 
assigned  a  place  on  the  Finance  Committee,  his  member- 
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ship  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  and  Expendi- 
tures during  Ms  first  term  having  qualified  him  for  this 
duty. 

The  following  letter,  which  was  written  during  this 
canvass,  besides  being  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  early  political  life,  is  valuable  as  exhibiting, 
in  a  striking  manner,  his  determination  to  be  frank  and 
honest  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  public  and  with  his 
opponents : — 

Ne-w  Salem,  Jwne  21, 1836. 

Dear  Colonel: — I  am  told  that,  during  my  absence  last  week,  you 
passed  through  this  place,  and  stated  publicly  that  you  were  in  possession 
of  a  fact  or  facts,  which,  if  known  to  the  public,  would  entirely  destroy 
the  prospects  of  N.  "W.  Edwards  and  myself  at  the  ensuing  election ;  but 
that,  through  favor  to  us,  you  would  forbear  to  divulge  them. 

No  one  has  needed  favors  more  than  I,  and,  generally,  few  have  been 
less  unwilling  to  accept  them;  but  in  this  case  favor  to  me  would  be  in- 
justice to  the  public,  and,  therefore,  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  declining 
it.  That  I  once  had  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Sangamon  county  is 
sufficiently  evident,  and  if  I  have  since  done  any  thing,  either  by  design 
or  misadventure,  which,  if  known,  would  subject  me  to  a  forfeiture  of 
that  confidence,  he  that  knows  of  that  thing  and  conceals  it,  is  a  traitor 
to  his  country's  interest. 

I  find  myself  wholly  unable  to  form  any  conjecture  of  what  fact  or 
facts,  real  or  supposed,  you  spoke.  But  my  opinion  of  your  veracity  will 
not  permit  me,  for  a  moment,  to  doubt  that  you,  at  least,  believed  what 
you  said.  I  am  flattered  with  the  personal  regard  you  manifested  for 
me;  but  I  do  hope  that,  on  more  mature  reflection,  you  will  view  the 
public  interest  as  a  paramount  consideration,  and  therefore  determine  to 
let  the  worst  come. 

I  here  assure  you  that  the  candid  statement  of  facts  on  your  part,  how- 
ever low  it  may  sink  me,  shall  never  break  the  ties  of  personal  friendship 
between  us. 

I  wish  an  answer  to  this,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  both,  if  you 
choose.  Very  respectfully, 

A.   LlNOOLN. 

Col.  EoBEET  Allen. 

It  was  in  this  year  (1836)  that  Mr.  Lincoln  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Douglas,  whom  he  was  destined 
to  meet  in  so  many  hotly  contested  campaigns,  but  whom 
he  did  not  then  anticipate  that  he  should,  twenty-four 
years  afterwards,  defeat  in  a  presidential  election.  The 
Democrats  of  course  held  the  ascendency  in  the  Illinois 
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A  writer  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  in  the  course 
of  an  article  giving  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  thus 
sketches  still  another  phase  of  his  legal  career  : — 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  lived  in  one  of  the  judicial 
circuits  of  Illinois  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  an  extensive,  though 
not  very  lucrative  practice.  The  terms  of  the  court  were  held  quarterly, 
and  usually  lasted  about  two  weeks.  The  occasions  were  always  seasons 
of  great  importance  and  much  gayety  in  the  little  town  that  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  county  seat.  Distinguished  members  of  the  Bar  from  sur- 
rounding and  even  from  distant  counties,  ex-judges  and  ex-members  of 
Congress  attended,  and  were  personally,  and  many  of  them  popularly 
known  to  almost  every  adult,  male  and  female,  of  the  limited  population. 
They  came  in  by  stages  and  on  horseback.  Among  them,  the  one  above 
all  whose  arrival  was  looked  forward  to  with  the  most  pleasurable  antici- 
pations, and  whose  possible  absence — although  he  never  was  absent — 
was  feared  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  anxiety,  was  "Uncle  Abe,"  as 
he  was  lovingly  called  by  us  all.  Sometimes  he  might  happen  to  be  a 
day  or  two  late,  and  then,  as  the  Bloomington  stage  came  in  at  sundo'n'n, 
the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  jurors  and  the  general  citizens,  would  gather  in 
crowds  at  the  hotel  where  he  always  put  up,  to  give  him  a  welcome  if  he 
should  happily  arrive,  and  to  experience  the  keenest  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment if  he  should  not.  If  he  arrived,  as  he  alighted  and  stretched  out 
both  his  long  arms  to  shake  hands  with  those  nearest  to  him  and  with 
those  who  approached — his  homely  face  handsome  in  its  broad  and  sun- 
shiny smile,  his  voice  touching  in  its  kindly  and  cheerful  accents — every 
one  in  his  presence  felt  lighter  in  heart  and  became  joyous.  He  brought 
light  with  him.  He  loved  his  fellow-men  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
great  nature,  and  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  could  not  help 
reciprocating  the  love.  His  tenderness  of  the  feelings  of  others  was 
of  sensitiveness  in  the  extreme. 

For  several  years  after  settling  in  Springfield,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln remained  a  bachelor,  residing  in  the  family  of  Hon, 
William  Butler,  who  was,  a  few  years  since,  elected  State 
Treasurer.  On  November  4th,  1842,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Todd,  daughter  of  Hon.  Robert  S.  Todd,  of  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky.  She  now  mourns  the  violent  and 
untimely  death  of  her  lamented  husband. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  love  for  Henry  Clay,  which  was  enkin- 
dled by  the  life  of  that  statesman,  which  he  read  when  a 
boy,  grew  with  his  years,  and  when  he  reached  manhood 
it  had  deepened  into  enthusiastic  admiration.  In  1844  he 
stumped  Illinois  for  him,  and  even  extended  his  labors  to 
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voted  to  their  construction.  This  is  a  model  of  a  different  kind ;  carved 
as  one  might  imagine  a  retired  rail-splitter  would  whittle,  strongly,  but 
not  smoothly,  and  evidently  made  with  a  view  solely  to  convey,  by  the 
simplest  possible  means,  to  the  minds  of  the  patent  authorities,  an  idea 
of  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  simple  invention.  The  label  on  the 
steamer's  deck  informs  us  that  the  patent  was  obtained;  but  we  do  not 
learn  that  the  navigation  of  the  western  rivers  was  revolutionized  by  this 
quaint  conception.  The  modest  little  model  has  reposed  here  sixteen 
years;  and  since  it  found  its  resting-place  here  on  the  shelf,  the  shrewd 
inventor  has  found  it  his  task  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  over  shoals  more 
perilous,  and  obstructions  more  obstinate,  than  any  prophet  dreamed  of  ■ 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  his  bold  autograph  on  the  prow  of  this 
miniature  steamer. 

This  curious  episode,  however,  must  not  create  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  allowed  his  mind  to  be 
entirely  diverted  from  the  observation  of  the  important 
political  events  then  transpiring.  He  undoubtedly  noted 
carefully  the  development  of  those  questions  which  sub- 
sequently absorbed  so  large  a  share  of  attention,  and 
calculated  accurately  the  influence  which  they  would 
have  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  great  political  organ- 
izations. He  had  fought  slavery  often  enough  to  know 
what  it  was,  and  he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
animus  of  its  supporters.  It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  likely 
that  he  was  taken  by  surprise  when  the  Nebraska  Bill 
was  introduced,  and  the  proposition  was  made  by  Stephen. 
A.  Douglas  to  repeal  that  very  Missouri  Compromise 
which  he  had  declared  to  be  "a  sacred  thing,  which  no 
ruthless  hand  would  ever  be  reckless  enough  to  disturb." 

The  Nebraska  Bill  was  passed  May  22, 1854,  and  the 
event  gave  new  and  increased  force  to  the  popular  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  freedom,  which  the  proposition  to  repeal 
the  Missouri  Compromise  had  excited.  Everywhere  the 
friends  of  freedom  gathered  themselves  together  and  ral- 
lied round  her  banner,  to  meet  the  conflict  which  was 
plainly  now  closely  impending,  and  which  had  been  forced 
upon  the  people  by  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  slave- 
holders. The  political  campaign  of  that  year  in  Illinois 
was  one  of  the  severest  ever  known.  It  was  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  a  United  States  Senator  was  to  be  chosen 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE    LINOOLN-DOUQLAS    DEBATE. 

Pbesidential  Campaign  of  1856. — Douglas  at  Springfield  nir  1857. — 
Lincoln's  Eeply. — The  Geeat  Debate. — Eloquent  Defence  of  the 

DOOTEINES  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PaETY. EeSULT  OF  THE  OONTEST. 

The  pressure  of  the  slavery  contest  at  last  fully  organ- 
ized the  Republican  party,  which  held  its  first  convention 
for  the  nomination  of  President  and  Vice-President  at 
Philadelphia,  on  June  17,  1856.  John  C.  Fremont  was 
nominated  for  President,  and  William  L.  Dayton  for 
"Vice-President.  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  was  prominent  be- 
fore the  convention  for  the  latter  ofiice,  and  on  the  infor- 
mal ballot  he  stood  next  to  Mr.  Dayton,  receiving  110 
votes.  .  Mr.  Lincoln' s  name  headed  the  Republican  elec- 
toral ticket  in  Illinois,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
canvass,  but  the  Democrats  carried  the  State,  though 
<mly  by  a  plurality  vote. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Douglas  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  himself  and  his  doctrines  before  the 
people,  but  whichever  way  he  turned,  he  found  his 
vigilant  antagonist  constantly  in  his  front.  For  twenty 
years  the  two  had  been  so  invariably  opposed  to  each 
other  in  politics,  that  whenever  Mr.  Douglas  made  a 
speech,  the  people  instinctively  anticipated  a  reply  from 
Mr.  Lincoln  ;  and  there  Avas  a  special  Providence  in  thus 
opposing  to  the  wily,  deceptive  sophistries  of  the  former 
the  clear,  incisive  common  sense  of  the  latter,  which  the 
multitude  could  not  avoid  comprehending.  Early  in 
June,  1857,  Senator  Douglas  made  his  famous  speech  in 
Springfield,  which  was  universally  accepted  as  a  declara- 
tion that  he  meant  to  sustain  all  the  acts  of  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Convention,  even  though  a  pro-slavery  constitution 
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and  Jiidge  Douglas  evidently  is  basing  his  chief  hope  upon  the  chances  of 
his  being  able  to  appropriate  the  benefit  of  this  disgust  to  himself.  If  ho 
can,  by  much  drumming  and  repeating,  fasten  the  odium' of  that  idea 
upon  his  adversaries,  he  thinks  he  can  struggle  through  the  storm.  He 
therefore  clings  to  this  hope,  as  a  drowning  man  to  the  last  plank.  He 
makes  an  occasion  for  lugging  it  in  from  the  opposition  to  tlie  Dred  Scott 
decision.  He  finds  the  Republicans  insisting  that  the  Declaration  of 
Inpependence  includes  all  men,  black  as  well  as  white,  and  forthwith  he 
boldly  denies  that  it  includes  negroes  at  all,  and  proceeds  to  argue  gravely 
that  all  who  contend  that  it  does,  do  so  only  because  they  want  to  vote, 
eat  and  sleep,  and  marry  with  negroes !  He  will  have  it  that  they  cannot 
be  consistent  else.  Now,  I  protest  against  the  counterfeit  logic  which 
concludes  that,  because  T  C.o  not  want  a  black  woman  for  a  slave,  I  mnst 
necessarily  want  her  for  a  wife.  I  need  not  have  her  for  either.  I  can 
just  leave  her  alone.  In  some  respects,  she  certainly  is  not  my  equal ; 
but  in  her  natural  right  to  eat  the  bread  sh^  earns  with  her  own  hands, 
without  asking  leave  of  any  one  else,  she  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of 
all  others. 

We  have  thns  presented  tlie  leading  points  in  these 
two  speeches,  because  the  discussion  was  the  prelude  to 
the  famous  Senatorial  contest  of  1858,  which  gave  Mr. 
Lincoln  a  national  reputation,  not  only  as  an  ahle  debater 
and  eloquent  orator,  but  as  a  sagacious  and  wise  politi- 
cian— wise  enough  to  stand  inflexibly  by  principles  of 
the  soundness  of  which  he  was  hjmself  satisfied,  even 
against  the  judgment  of  earnest  friends. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  taken 
his  seat  in  the  Presidential  chair.  The  struggle  between 
freedom  and  slavery  for  the  possession  of  Kansas  was  at 
its  height.  A  few  days  after  his  inauguration,  the  Su- 
preme Court  rendered  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  was 
thought  by  the  friends  of  slavery  to  insure  their  victory, 
by  its  holding  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, because  the  Constitution  itself  carried  slavery  all 
over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  this 
decision,  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Kansas  maintained 
their  ground.  The  slaveholders,  however,  pushed  for- 
ward their  schemes,  and  in  November,  1857,  their  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  held  at  Lecompton,  adopted  the 
Lecompton  Constitution.  The  trick  by  which  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  popular  vote  only  a  schedule  on  the  slavery 
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was  probably  carefully  prepared.  I  admit  tliat  it  was. 
I  am  not  a  master  of  language.  I  have  not  a  fine  educa- 
tion ;  I  a^i  not  capable  of  entering  into  a  disquisition 
upon  dialectics,  as  I  believe  you  call  it."  In  the  address 
thus  alluded  to,  Mr.  Lincoln  struck  the  key-note  of  the 
campaign.  Its  exposition  of  his  political  creed,  and  his 
statement  of  the  important  points  at  issue,  is  so  succinct 
and  complete  that  we  reproduce  it  here.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Me.  Peesident,  and  Gebttlemeit  of  the  Contention: — If  we  could 
first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year 
since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object,  and  confident  prom- 
ise, of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that 
policy  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  augment- 
ed. In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached 
and  passed.  "'A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  I  believe 
this  Government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved,  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall, 
but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing, 
or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further 
spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction  ;  or  its  advocates  will  push 
it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as 
new,  1^0 rth  as  well  as  South. 

Have  we  no  tendency  to  the  latter  condition  ? 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  carefully  contemplate  that  now  almost  com 
plete  legal  combination — piece  of  machinery,  so  to  speak — compounded 
of  the  Nebraska  doctrine  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Let  him  consider 
not  only  what  work  the  machinery  is  adapted  to  do,  and  how  well  adapt- 
ed ;  but  also  let  him  study  the  history  of  its  construction,  and  trace,  if  he 
can,  or  rather  fail,  if  he  can,  to  trace,  the  evidences  of  design  and  concert 
of  action  among  its  chief  architects  from  the  beginning. 

The  new  year  of  1854  found  slavery  excluded  from  more  than  half  the 
States  by  State  Constitutions,  and  from  most  of  the  national  territory  by 
Congressional  prohibition.  Four  days  later  commenced  the  struggle 
which  ended  in  repealing  that  Congressional  prohibition.  This  opened 
all  the  national  territory  to  slavery,  and  was  the  first  point  gained. 

But  so  far  Congress  only  had  acted ;  and  an  indorsement  by  the  people, 
real  or  apparent,  was  indispensable,  to  save  the  point  already  gained  and 
give  chance  for  more. 

Tliis  necessity  had  not  been  overlooked,  but  had  been  provided  for,  a.'* 
well  as  might  be,  in  the  notable  argunient  of  "squatter  sovereignty," 
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off  by  Congress?  Why  were  all  these  acts?  I  might  cnumorato  more 
of  these  acts — but  enough.  "What  were  they  but  a  clear  indication  that 
the  tramers  of  the  Constitution  intended  and  expected  tlie  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  that  institution  ?  And  now,  wlien  I  say,  as  I  said  in  my  speech 
that  Judge  Douglas  has  quoted  from,  when  I  say  that  I  think  the  oppo- 
nents of  slavery  will  resist  the  farther  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the 
public  mind  shall  rest  with  the  belief  that  it  is  in  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction, I  only  mean  to  say,  that  they  will  place  it  where  the  founders 
of  this  Government  originally  placed  it. 

I  have  said  a  hundred  times,  and  I  have  now  no  inclination  to  take  it 
back,  that  I  believe  there  is  no  right,  and  ought  to  be  no  inclination  in 
the  people  of  the  free  States  to  enter  into  the  slave  States,  and  interfere 
with  the  question  of  slavery  at  all.  I  have  said  that  always;  Judge 
Douglas  has  heard  me  say  it — if  not  quite  a  hundred  times,  at  least  as 
good  as  a  hundred  times;  and  when  it  is  said  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
interfering  with  slavery  where  it  exists,  I  know  it  is  unwarranted  by 
any  thing  I  have  ever  intended^  and,  as  T  believe,  by  any  thing  I  have  ever 
said.  If,  by  any  means,  I  have  ever  used  language  which  could  fairly  be 
so  construed  (as,  however,  I  believe  I  never  have),  I  now  correct  it. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  inference  that  Judge  Douglas  draws,  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  setting  the  sections  at  war  with  one  another.  I  know  that 
I  never  meant  any  such  thing,  and  I  believe  that  no  fair  mind  can  infer 
any  such  thing  from  any  thing  I  have  ever  said. 


iliese  speeches  in  Chicago  and  those  that  had  preceded 
them  made  it  evident  tliat  the  struggle  was  to  take  the 
shape  of  a  personal  contest  between  the  two  men,  and  in 
every  respect, — physicallj^-,  mentally,  and  politically, — ■ 
they  were  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  each  other.  Each, 
moreover,  recognized  the  other  as  the  embodiment  of 
principles  to  which  he  was  in  deadly  hostility.  Judge 
Douglas  was  the  champion  of  all  S3anpatliizers  with 
slavery  at  the  ISTorth — of  those  who  openly  advocated  it, 
and  still  more  of  those  who  took  the  more  plausible  and 
dangerous  part  of  not  caring  whether  it  "was  voted  down 
or  up."  Mr.  Lincoln's  soul  was  on  fire  with  love  for 
freedom  and  for  humanity,  and  with  reverence  for  the 
Fathers  of  the  country,  and  for  the  principles  of  freedom 
for  all,  under  the  light  of  which  they  marched.  He  felt 
that  the  contest  was  no  mere  local  one  ;  that  it  was  com- 
paratively of  little  consequence  wliich  man  succeeded  iri 
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now,  when  that  same  enemy  is  wavering,  dissevered,  and  belligerent? 
The  result  is  not  doubtful.  AVe  shall  not  fail — if  we  stand  fii'm,  yve  shall 
not  fail.  Wise  counsels  may  accelerate,  or  mistakes  delay  it;  but,  sooner 
or  later,  the  victory  is  sure  to  come. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  speech  has  become  famous 
in  our  political  history,  and  the  whole  address,  with  its 
bold  utterance  of  truths  which  many,  even  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln' s  supporters,  did  not  at  that  time  care  to  face,  was  a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  great  contest  which  was  to  follow. 
Although,  as  its  author  admitted,  it  had  been  carefully 
prepared,  he  had  not  consulted  with  any  of  his  friends 
regarding  it,  and  none  of  them,  even  those  with  Avhom  he 
was  the  most  intimate,  knew  of  the  positions  which  he 
intended  to  take,  until  they  heard  them  enunciated  from 
the  platform  in  Springfield,  on  that  memorable  June  17. 
Three  weeks  later  (July  9),  Senator  Douglas  arrived  in 
Chicago,  where  his  friends  welcomed  him  with  the  most 
ostentatious  demonstrations.  On  the  same  day  he  made 
a  speech,  reviewing  Mr.  Lincoln' s  address  to  the  Spring- 
field Convention.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  ^ '  a  kind, 
amiable,  and  intelligent  gentleman,  a  good  citizen  and  an 
honorable  opponent,"  and  then  proceeded  to  reply  to 
the  speech  in  question,  assuming  a  tone  of  superiority 
almost  amounting  to  superciliousness.  He  was  especially 
severe  upon  the  introductory  passage  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
address,  in  which  he  asserted  his  belief  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  himself  present  during  the  delivery  of 
Senator  Douglas' s  speech,  and  on  the  next  evening  took 
occasion  to  reply  to  it  before  an  immense  assemblage, 
specially  convened  for  that  purpose.  After  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks,  Mr.  Lincoln  thus  alluded  to  the  famous 
phrase  which  had  become  the  watch-word  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  campaign  : — 

Popular  sovereignty!  everlasting  popular  sovereignty!  Let  us  for  a 
moment  inquire  into  this  vast  matter  of  popular  sovereignty.  What  is 
popular  sovereignty  ?  We  recollect  that  at  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  tliis  struggle,  there  was  another  name  for  the  same  thing — Squatter 
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enduring  monuments  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  memory.     We  ajj- 
pend  it  in  full : 

Mk.  President  and  Fellow-Citizen's  of  New  York  : — The  facts  with 
which  I  shall  deal  this  evening  are  mainly  old  and  familiar;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  new  in  the  general  use  I  shall  make  of  them.  If  there  shall  be 
any  novelty,  it  will  be  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the  facts,  and  the  infer- 
ences and  observations  following  that  presentation. 

In  his  speech  last  autumn,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  reported  in  the  "New 
York  Times,"  Senator  Douglas  said: 

"  Our  fathers^  when  they  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live, 
understood  this  question  just  as  well,  and  even  better  than  we  do  7iow." 

I  fully  indorse  this,  and  I  adopt  it  as  a  text  for  this  discourse.  I  so  adopt 
it  because  it  furnishes  a  precise  and  an  agreed  starting-point  for  a  discus- 
sion between  Republicans  and  that  wing  of  the  Democracy  headed  by 
Senator  Douglas.  It  simply  leaves  the  inquiry :  "  What  was  the  under- 
standing those  fathers  had  of  the  question  mentioned  .*"' 

What  is  the  frame  of  Government  under  which  we  live  ? 

The  answer  must  be :  "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  That 
Constitution  consists  of  the  original,  framed  in  1787  (and  under  which  the 
present  government  first  went  into  operation),  and  twelve  subsequently 
framed  amendments,  the  first  ten  of  which  were  framed  in  1789. 

Who  were  oui*  fathers  that  framed  the  Constitution  ?  I  suppose  the 
"  thirty-nine "  who  signed  the  original  instrument  may  be  fairly  called 
our  fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  the  present  Government.  It  is  almost 
exactly  true  to  say  they  framed  it,  and  it  is  altogether  true  to  say  they  fair- 
ly represented  the  opinion  and  sentiment  of  the  whole  nation  at  that  time. 

Their  names,  being  familiar  to  nearly  all,  and  accessible  to  quite  all, 
need  not  now  be  repeated. 

I  take  these  "thirty-nine,"  for  the  present,  as  being  our  "fathers  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live." 

What  is  the  question  which,  according  to  the  text,  those  fathers  under 
stood  "just  as  well,  and  even  better  than  we  do  now  ?" 

It  is  this :  Does  the  proper  division  of  local  from  federal  authority,  or 
any  thing  in  the  Constitution,  forbid  our  Federal  Government  to  control 
as  to  slavery  in  our  Federal  Territories  f 

Upon  this  Senator  Douglas  holds  the  aflSrmative,  and  Republicans  the 
negative.  This  affirmation  and  denial  form  an  issue,  and  this  issue — this 
question — is  precisely  what  the  text  declares  our  fathers  understood  "  bet- 
ter than  we." 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  "thirty-nine,"  or  any  of  them, 
acted  upon  this  question ;  and  if  they  did,  how  they  acted  upon  it — how 
they  expressed  that  better  understanding  ? 

In  1784,  three  years  before  the  Constitution — the  United  States  then 
owning  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  no  other — the  Congress  of  the  Con 
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iug  to  tlie  "enormity"  of  the  principles  lie  advocated,  and 
said  that  he  would  heartily  state  those  principles,  as  well 
as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  "in  all  their  enormity," 
which  he  did  as  follows  : 

"We  have  in  this  nation  this  element  of  domestic  slavery.  It  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  certainty  that  it  is  a  disturbing  element.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
all  the  great  men  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  upon  it,  that  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous element.  "We  keep  up  a  controversy  in  regard  to  it.  That  contro- 
versy necessarily  springs  from  difference  of  opinion,  and  if  we  can  learn 
exactly — can  reduce  to  the  lowest  elements — what  that  difference  of  opinion 
is,  we  perhaps  shall  be  better  prepared  for  discussing  the  different  systems 
of  policy  that  we  would  propose  in  regard  to  that  disturbing  element. 
I  suggest  that  the  difference  of  opinion,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  is  no 
other_than  the  difference  between  the  men  who  think  slavery  a  wrong 
and  those  who  do  not  think  it  wrong.  The  Eepublican  party  think  it 
a  wrong — we  think  it  is  a  moral,  a  social,  and  a  political  wrong.  We 
think  it  is  a  wrong  not  confining  itself  merely  to  the  persons  or  the  states 
where  it  exists,  but  that  it  is  a  wrong  in  its  tendency,  to  say  the  least,  that 
extends  itself  to  the  existence  of  the  whole  nation.  Because  we  think  it 
wrong,  we  propose  a  course  of  policy  that  shall  deal  with  it  as  a  wrong. 
TVe  deal  with  it  as  with  any  other  wrong,  in  so  far  as  we  can  prevent  its 
growing  any  larger,  and  so  deal  with  it  that  in  the  run  of  time  there  may 
be  some  promise  of  an  end  to  it.  "We  have  a  due  regard  to  the  actual 
presence  of  it  amongst  us,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any 
satisfactory  way,  and  all  the  Constitutional  obligations  thrown  about  it. 
I  suppose  that  in  reference  both  to  its  actual  existence  in  the  nation,  and 
to  our  Constitutional  obligations,  we  have  no  right  at  all  to  disturb  it  in 
the  States  where  it  exists,  and  we  profess  that  we  have  no  more  inclina- 
tion to  disturb  it  than  we  have  the  right  to  do  it.  "We  go  further  than 
that ;  we  don't  propose  to  disturb  it  where,  in  one  instance,  we  think  the 
Constitution  would  permit  us.  TTe  think  the  Constitution  would  permit 
us  to  disturb  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  StUl  we  do  not  propose  to 
do  that,  unless  it  should  be  in  terms  which  I  don't  suppose  the  nation  is 
very  likely  soon  to  agree  to — the  terms  of  making  the  emancipation 
gradual,  and  compensating  the  unwilling  owners.  Where  we  suppose  we 
have  the  Constitutional  right,  we  restrain  ourselves  in  reference  to  the 
actual  existence  of  the  institution  and  the  difficulties  thrown  about  it. 
"We  also  oppose  it  as  an  evil,  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  spread  itself.  "We  insist 
on  the  policy  that  shall  restrict  it  to  its  present  limits.  "We  don't  suppose 
that  in  doing  this  we  violate  any  thing  due  to  the  actual  presence  of  the 
institution^  or  any  thing  due  to  the  Constitutional  guaranties  thrown 
around  it. 

"We  oppose  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in  a  certain   way,  upon  which  I 
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Mr.  Lincoln  listened  to  this  address  with  a  degree  of 
grave  dignity  that  almost  wore  the  appearance  of  sadness, 
and  after  a  brief  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  ponder- 
ing the  momentous  responsibilities  of  his  position,  he 
replied  :— 

Mr.  Ohaieman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  : — I  tender  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  and  all  the  people 
represented  in  it,  my  profoundest  thanks  for  the  high  honor  done  me, 
which  you  now  formally  announce.  Deeply,  and  even  painfully  sensible 
of  the  great  responsibility  which  is  inseparable  from  this  high  honor — a 
responsibility  which  I  could  almost  wish  had  fallen  upon  some  one  of  the 
far  more  eminent  men  and  experienced  statesmen  whose  distinguished 
names  were  before  the  Convention — I  shall,  by  your  leave,  consider  more 
fully  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  denominated  the  platform,  and, 
without  any  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  delay,  respond  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  writing,  not  doubting  that  the  platform  will  be  found  satis- 
factory, and  the  nomination  gratefully  accepted. 

And  now  I  will  not  longer  defer  the  pleasure  of  taking  you,  and  each  of 
you,  by  the  hand. 

Tall  Judge  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  one  of  the 
committee,  and  who  is  himself  a  great  many  feet  high,  had 
meanwhile  been  eying  Mr.  Lincoln's  lofty  form  with  a 
mixture  of  admiration,  and  possibly  jealousy  ;  this  had 
not  escaped  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  as  he  shook  hands  with  the 
judge  he  inquired,   "  What  is  your  height  ?" 

"  Six  feet  three.     What  is  yours,  Mr.  Lincoln  ?" 

"  Six  feet  four." 

"  Then,"  said  the  judge,  *'  Pennsylvania  bows  to  Illi- 
nois. My  dear  man,  for  years  my  heart  has  been  aching 
for  a  President  that  I  could  look  up  to,  and  P  ve  found  him 
at  last  in  the  land  where  we  thought  there  were  none  but 
little  giants." 

Mr,  Lincoln' s  foi-mal  reply  to  the  official  announcement 
of  his  nomination  was  as  follows  : — 

Spkingfield,  Illinois,  May  28,  1S60. 
SiE : — I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  me  by  the  Convention  over 
which  you  presided,  of  which  I  am  formally  apprised  in  a  letter  of  your- 
self and  others  acting  as  a  Committee  of  the  Convention  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  declaration  of  principles  and  sentiments  which  accompanies 
your  letter  meets  my  approval,  and  it  shall  be  my  care  not  to  violate  it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MR.   LINCOLN  AND  THE   PRESIDENCY. 

The  Campaign  op  1859  in  Ohio. — ^Mk.  Lincoln's  Speeches  at  CoLUMBtrs 

AND  Cincinnati. — His  Visit  to  the  East. — In  New  York  City. — The 
GREAT  Speech  at  Cooper  Institute. — Me.  Lincoln  Nominated  fob 

THE   PbESIDENOT. — HiS   ELECTION. 

Cheerfully  resigning  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  politi- 
cal warfare,  Mr.  Lincoln,  npon  the  close  of  this  canvass, 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  But  he  was 
not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  retirement.  In  the  autumn 
of  1859  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  nominated  Mr.  Pugh  as 
their  candidate  for  governor,  and  to  repay  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  had  followed  his  standard,  as  well  as  in 
the  hope  of  securing  important  advantages  for  the  democ- 
racy, Mr.  Douglas  was  enlisted  in  the  canvass.  The 
Republicans  at  once  appealed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  come  to 
their  assistance.  He  promptly  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion to  meet  his  old  antagonist,  and  more  than  sustained 
his  great  reputation  by  two  speeches,  one  delivered  at 
Columbus  and  the  other  at  Cincinnati.  Not  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  position  in  which  the  close  of  the  canvass  in 
Hlinois  had  left  his  favorite  doctrine  of  Popular  Sover- 
eignty, Mr.  Douglas  had  secured  the  insertion  in  Harper's 
Magazine  of  an  elaborate  and  carefullj^  prepared  article 
explaining  his  views  at  length.  Mr.  Lincoln' s  speech  at 
Columbus  was  a  most  masterly  review  of  this  paper. 
After  replying  briefly  to  the  identically  stale  charges 
which  Ml'.  Douglas  had  so  often  repeated  during  the  can- 
vass in  Illinois,  and  which  he  had  reiterated  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Columbus  a  few  days  previously,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln addressed  himself  to  the  task  he  had  in  hand,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  Republican  party,  as  I  understand  its  principles  and  policy,  believe 
that  there  is  great  danger  of  the  institution  of  slavery  being  spread  out 
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Abraham  Lincoln"  was  elected  to  "be  President  of  tlie 
United  States  on  the  sixth  day  of  November,  1860.  The 
preliminary  canvass  had  not  been  marked  by  any  very 
extraordinary  features.  Party  lines  were  a  good  deal 
broken  up,  and  four  presidential  candidates  were  in 
the  field  ;  but  this  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
party  contests  had  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  pre- 
vious political  history  of  the  country.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
put  in  nomination  by  the  Republican  party,  and  repre- 
sented in  his  life  and  opinions  the  precise  aim  and  object 
for  which  that  party  had  been  formed.  He  was  a  native 
of  a  slaveholding  State  ;  and  while  he  had  been  opposed 
to  slavery,  he  had  regarded  it  as  a  local  institution,  the 
creature  of  local  laws,  with  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
But,  in  common  with  all  observant  public  men,  he  had 
watched  Tvith  distrust  and  apprehension  the  advance  of . 
slavery,  as  an  element  of  political  power,  towards  ascend- 
ency in  the  G-overnment  of  the  nation,  and  had  cordially 
co-operated  with  those  who  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  future  well-being  of  the  country  that  this 
advance  should  be  checked.  He  had,  therefore,  op- 
posed very  strenuously  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
Ten-itories,  and  had  asserted  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  exclude  it  by  positive  legislation  there-- 
from. 
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a  matter  of  course,  in  those  States,  as  elsewhere  through- 
out the  South,  the  secession  leaders  gave  it  the  most 
hostile  construction.  No  effort  was  spared  to  inflame  the 
puhlic  mind,  by  representing  the  Inaugural  as  embodying 
the  purpose  of  the  President  to  make  war  upon  the 
Southern  States  for  their  attempt  to  secure  a  redress  of 
wrongs. 

The  President' s  first  act  was  to  construct  his  Cabinet, 
which  was  done  by  the  appointment  of  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, of  New  York,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Simon  Cameron,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  War  ;  Gideon  Welles,  of  Con 
necticut.  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  In- 
diana, Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  Montgomery  Blair,  of 
Maryland,  Postmaster-General ;  and  Edward  Bates,  of 
Missouri,  Attorney-General.  These  nominations  were  all 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  these  gentlemen  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  several  offices. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Messrs.  John  Forsyth,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  requested  an  unofficial 
interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  the  latter 
declined.  On  the  13th  they  sent  to  hun  a  communication, 
informing  him  that  they  were  in  Washington  as  commis- 
sioners from  a  government  composed  of  seven  States 
which  had  withdrawn  from  the  American  Union,  and  that 
they  desired  to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  the  adjustment 
of  all  questions  growing  out  of  this  separation.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, by  direction  of  the  President,  declined  to  receive 
them,  because  it  "could  not  be  admitted  that  the  States 
referred  to  had,  in  law  or  fact,  withdrawn  from  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  or  that  they  could  do  so  in  any  other  manner 
than  with  the  consent  and  concert  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  given  through  a  National  Convention, 
to  be  assembled  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  This  communication, 
though  written  on  the  15th  of  March,  was  withheld,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Commissioners,  until  the  8th  of  April, 
when  it  was  delivered.  The  fact  of  its  receipt,  and  its 
character,  were  instantly  telegraphed  to  Charleston,  and 
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On  the  4tli  of  March,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  oath 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office.  He  was 
quite  right  in  saying,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  his 
home  in  Springfield,  that  those  duties  were  greater  than 
had  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of 
Washington.  A  conspiracy  which  had  been  on  foot  for 
thirty  years  had  reached  its  crisis.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
that  had  been  done  by  the  leading  spirits  in  this  move- 
ment, the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  were  by  no 
means  a  unit  in  its  support.  Seven  of  those  States — South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Florida, 
and  Louisiana — had  passed  secession  ordinances,  and 
united  in  the  establishment  of  a  hostile  Confederacy  ;  but 
in  nearly  all  of  them  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
were  opposed  to  the  movement,  while  in  all  the  remaining 
slaveholding  States  a  very  active  canvass  was  carried  on 
between  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  secession.  In 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  especially, 
the  Gfovernment  of  the  United  States  was  vindicated  and 
its  authority  sustained  by  men  of  pre-eminent  ability  and 
of  commanding  reputation,  and  there  seemed  abundant 
reason  for  hoping  that,  by  the  adoption  of  prudent  meas 
ures,  the  slaveholding  section  might  be  divided,  and  the 
Border  Slave  States  retained  in  the  Union.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  rebel  Confederacy  saw  the  importance  of  push- 
11 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

THE   EXTRA  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS,  AND  THE   MILITARY  EVENTS 
OF  THE  SUMMER  OF  1861. 
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FiscATioN. — The  Defeat  at  Bull  Eun. — Teeatment  of  the  Slaveet 
Question. — Genebal  Feemont  and  the  Peesident. — The  Thekt 
Affaib. 

In  pursuance  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  the 
IStli  of  April,  Congress  met  in  extra  session  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1861.  The  Republicans  had  control  of  both 
houses,  counting  thirty-one  votes  out  of  forty-eight  in 
the  Senate,  and  one  hundred  and  six  out  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  in  the  House  ;  there  being,  moreover, 
five  in  the  Senate  and  twenty-eight  in  the  Hoase  who, 
without  belonging  to  the  Republican  party,  supported 
the  Administration  in  its  efibrts  to  preserve  the  Union. 
Hon.  G.  A.  Grow  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House ; 
and,  on  the  5th,  the  President  communicated  to  Congress 
his  first  Annual  Message,  as  follows  : — 

FelloiD- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

Having  been  convened  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  as  authorized  by 
the  Constitution,  your  attention  is  not  called  to  any  ordinary  subject  of 
legislation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  Presidential  term,  four  months  ago,  the 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  were  found  to  be  generally  suspend- 
ed within  the  several  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  Florida,  excepting  only  those  of  the  Post-Office 
Department. 

Within  these  States  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  custom-houses, 
and  the  like,  including  the  movable  and  stationary  property  in  and  about 
them,  had  been  seized,  and  were  held  in  open  hostility  to  this  Govern- 
ment, excepting  only  Forts  Pickens,  Taylor,  and  Jefferson,  on  and  neat 
the  Florida  coast,  and  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  South  Carolina. 
The  forts  thus  seized  had  been  put  in  improved  condition,  new  ones  had 
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A  PROCLAMATION, 
By  the  President  of  the  Unitted  States. 

Whereas^  An  insurrection  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  broken  out  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  cannot  be  efficiently  executed  therein 
conformable  to  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  required  duties 
to  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States : — 

And  whereas,  A  combination  of  persons,  engaged  in  such  insurrection, 
have  threatened  to  grant  pretended  letters  of  marque,  to  authorize  the 
bearers  thereof  to  commit  assaults  on  the  lives,  vessels,  and  property  of 
the  good  citizens  of  the  country,  lawfully  engaged  in  commerce  on  the 
high  seas,  and  in  waters  of  the  United  States  : — 

And  whereas,  An  Executive  Proclamation  has  been  already  issued,  re- 
quiring the  persons  engaged  in  these  disorderly  proceedings  to  desist 
therefrom,  calling  out  a  militia  force  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the 
same,  and  convening  Congress  in  extraordinary  session  to  deliberate  and 
determine  thereon : — 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  the  same  purposes  before  mentioned,  and  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  peace,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  quiet  and  orderly 
citizens  pursuing  their  lawful  occupations,  until  Congress  shall  have 
assembled  and  deliberated  on  the  said  unlawful  proceedings,  or  until  the 
same  shall  have  ceased,  have  further  deemed  it  advisable  to  set  on  foot  a 
blockade  of  the  ports  within  the  States  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  laws  of  nations  in  such  cases  pro- 
vided. For  this  purpose  a  competent  force  will  be  posted,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  from  the  ports  aforesaid.  If,  therefore, 
with  a  view  to  violate  such  blockade,  a  vessel  shall  approach,  or  shall 
attempt  to  leave  any  of  the  said  ports,  she  will  be  duly  warned  by  the 
commander  erf  one  of  the  blockading  vessels,  who  will  indorse  on  her 
register  the  fact  and  date  of  such  warning ;  and  if  the  same  vessel  shall 
again  attempt  to  enter  or  leave  the  blockaded  port,  she  will  be  captured 
and  sent  to  the  nearest  convenient  port,  for  such  proceedings  against  her 
and  her  cargo  as  prize  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

And  I  hereby  proclaim  and  declare,  that  if  any  person,  under  the  pre- 
tended authority  ©f  such  States,  or  under  any  other  pretence,  shall  molest 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  the  persons  or  cargo  on  board  of  her, 
such  persons  will  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for 
the  prevention  and  punishment  of  piracy. 

By  the  President.  Abraham  Linoolu. 

William  H.  Sewaed,  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  April  19,  ISCl. 
V2. 
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THE     REGULAR    SESSION    OP    CONGRESS,  DECEMBER,    1861.— THE 
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Congress  met  in  regular  session  (the  second  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Congress)  on  the  2d  of  December,  1861. 
On  the  next  day  the  President  sent  in  his  Annual  Message, 
as  follows  : — 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repeesentatites  : 

In  the  midst  of  unprecedented  political  troubles,  we  haTe  cause  of  great 
gratitude  to  God  for  unusual  good  health  and  most  abundant  harTests. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the 
times,  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  has  been  attended  with  profound 
solicitude,  chiefly  turning  upon  our  own  domestic  affairs. 

A  disloyal  portion  of  the  American  people  haTe,  during  the  whole  year, 
been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  divide  and  destroy  the  Union.  A  nation 
which  endures  factious  domestic  division  is  exposed  to  disrespect  abroad ; 
and  one  party,  if  not  both,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  invoke  foreign  inter- 
Tcntion. 

Nations  thus  tempted  to  interfere  are  not  always  able  to  resist  the 
counsels  of  seeming  expediency  and  ungenerous  ambition,  although 
measures  adopted  under  such  influences  seldon  fail  to  be  unfortunate  and 
injurious  to  those  adopting  them. 

The  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  offered  the  ruin  of 
our  country,  in  return  for  the  aid  and  comfort  which  they  have  invoked 
abroad,  have  received  less  patronage  and  encouragement  than  they  prob- 
ably expected.     If  it  were  just  to  suppose,  as  the  insurgents  have  seemed 
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tion  has  been  widely  and  sliarply  assailed  in  various 
quarters,  as  contrary  to  the  precedents  of  our  early  his- 
tory ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  upon  this  subject. 

The  progress  of  our  armies  in  certain  portions  of  the 
Southern  States  had  warranted  the  suspension,  at  several 
ports,  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  commerce  by  the 
blockade.  On  the  12th  of  May  the  President  accordingly 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  blockade  of  the 
ports  of  Beaufort,  Port  Royal,  and  New  Orleans  should 
so  far  cease  from  the  1st  of  June,  that  commercial  inter- 
course from  those  ports,  except  as  to  contraband  of  war, 
might  be  resumed,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
•  On  the  1st  of  July  he  issued  another  proclamation,  in 
pursuance  of  the  law  of  June  7th,  designating  the  States 
and  parts  of  States  that  were  then  in  insurrection,  so  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  concerning  the  collection  of 
taxes  could  not  be  enforced  within  their  limits,  and  de- 
claring that  "the  taxes  legally  chargeable  upon  real 
estate,  under  the  act  referred  to,  lying  within  the  States 
or  parts  of  States  thus  designated,  together  with  a  penalty 
of  fifty  per  cent,  of  said  taxes,  should  be  a  lien  upon  the 
tracts  or  lots  of  the  same,  severally  charged,  till  paid." 

On  the  20th  of  October,  finding  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  provide  judicial  proceedings  for  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
a  part  of  which  was  in  our  military  possession,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  an  order  establishing  a  Provisional  Court  in 
the  City  of  New  Orleans,  of  which  Charles  A.  Peabody 
was  made  Judge,  with  authority  to  try  all  causes,  civil 
and  criminal,  in  law,  equity,  revenue,  and  admiralty,  and 
particularly  to  exercise  all  such  power  and  jurisdiction 
as  belongs  to  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States.  His  proceedings  were  to  be  conformed,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  course  of  proceedings  and  practice  usual 
in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  of  Louisiana,  and  his 
judgment  was  to  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  17th  of  July,  having  adopted 
many  measures  of  marked  though  minor  importance,  be- 
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Peesident's  Lettee  to  Geneeal  MoClellan. — The  Eebel  Steength 

AT    YOEKTOWN. ThE    BaTTLE    OF    WlLLIAMSBTJEG. McClELLAN'S  FeAE 

of  being  Oveewhelmed. — The  Peesident  to  McOlellan. — Jackson's 
Raid  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. — The  Peesident  to  McOlellan. — 
Seven  Pines  and  Faie  Oaks. — McClellan's  Complaints  of  Mc- 
Dowell.— His  Continued  Delays. — Peepaees  foe  Defeat. — Calls 
foe  moee  Men. — His  Advice  to  the  Peesident. — Peepaeations  to 

CONCENTEATE  THE  AeMY. GeNEEAL  HaLLECK  TO  McClELLAN. AP- 
POINTMENT OF  Geneeal  Pope. — Impeeative  Oedees  to  McOlellan. — 
McClellan's  Failuee  to  aid  Pope. — His  Excuses  foe  Delay. — Peo- 

POSES   TO    LEAVE. PoPE    UNAIDED. ExCUSES  FOE  FeANKLIN's  DeLAY. — 

His  Excuses  peoved  Geoundless. — His  alleged  Lack  of  Supplies. — 
Advance  into  Maeyland. — The  Peesident's  Letter  to  McOlellan. 
— He  Protests  against  Delay. — McOlellan  relieved  from  Com- 
mand.— Speech  by  the  President. 

The  repulse  of  tlie  national  forces  at  the  iDattle  of  Bull 
Pun  in  July,  1861,  aroused  the  people  of  the  loyal  States 
to  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  "which  had  been 
forced  upon  them.  It  stimulated  to  intoxication  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  rebels,  and  gave  infinite  encourage- 
ment to  their  efforts  to  raise  fresh  troops,  and  increase  the 
military  resources  of  their  Confederation.  ISTor  did  the 
reverse  the  national  cause  had  sustained  for  an  instant 
damp  the  ardor  or  check  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  loyal  States.  General  McDowell, 
the  able  and  accomplished  officer  who  commanded  the 
anny  of  the  United  States  in  that  engagement,  conducted 
the  operations  of  the  day  with  signal  ability  ;  and  his 
defeat  was  due,  as  subsequent  disclosures  have  clearly 
shown,  far  more  to  accidents  for  which  others  were  re- 
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every  slave  belonging  to  a  rebel  master.  These  demands 
soon  assumed,  with  the  more  impatient  and  intemperate 
portion  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  a  tone  of 
complaint  and  condemnation,  and  the  President  was 
charged  with  gross  and  culpable  remissness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress. They  were  embodied  with  force  and  effect  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  tlie  President  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley, 
and  published  in  the  New  YorTc  Tribune  of  the  19th  of 
August,  to  which  President  Lincoln  made  the  following 
reply :— 

ExECUTiTE  Mansion,  Washington,  August  22, 1S62. 
Hon.  Hoeaoe  Geeelet:  '■ 

Dear  Sir — I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  19th  instant,  addressed  to  my- 
self through  the  New  York  Tribune. 

If  there  be  in  it  any  statements  or  assumptions  of  fact  which  I  may 
know  to  be  erroneous,  I  do  not  now  and  here  controvert  them. 

If  there  be  any  inferences  which  I  may  believe  to  be  falsely  drawn,  I 
do  not  now  and  here  argue  against  them. 

If  there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient  and  dictatorial  tone,  I  waive 
it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend  whose  heart  I  have  always  supposed  to  be 
right. 

As  to  the  policy  I  "  seem  to  be  pursuing,"  as  you  say,  I  have  not  meant 
to  leave  any  one  in  doubt.  I  woiild  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  in 
the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution. 

The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the  Union 
will  be — the  Union  as  it  was. 

If  there  be  those  who  wojdd  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

My  paramount  ohject  is  to  save  the  Union^  and  not  either  to  save  or  to 
destroy  slavery. 

If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it — if  I 
could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it — and  if  I  could  do  it 
by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that. 

What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it 
helps  to  save  this  Union ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union. 

I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts  the 
cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  believe  doing  more  will  help  the 
cause. 

I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I  shall  adopt 
new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  true  views. 
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That  the  heads  of  departments,  and  especially  the  Secretaries  of  "War 
and  of  the  Navy,  with  all  their  subordinates,  and  the  General-in-Chief, 
with  all  other  commanders  and  subordinates  of  land  and  naval  forces, 
will  severally  be  held  to  their  strict  and  full  responsibilities  for  prompt 
execution  of  this  order.  Abeaham  Lincoln. 

Tliis  order,  wliicli  applied  to  all  the  armies  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  followed  four  days  afterwards  by  the  fol- 
lowing special  order  directed  to  General  McClellan  : — 

ExEOUTivB  Mansion,  Wabhington,  January  31, 1&62. 
Ordered^  That  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
after  providing  safely  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  be  formed  into  an 
expedition  for  the  immediate  object  of  seizing  and  occupying  a  point 
upon  the  railroad  southwest  of  what  is  known  as  Manassas  Junction,  all 
details  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  expe- 
dition to  move  before  or  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  February  next. 

Abeaham  Lincoln. 

The  object  of  this  order  was  to  engage  the  rebel  army 
in  front  of  Washington  by  a  fiank  attack,  and  by  its  de- 
feat relieve  the  Capital,  put  Richmond  at  our  mercy,  and 
break  the  main  strength  of  the  rebellion  by  destroying 
the  principal  army  arrayed  in  its  support.  Instead  of 
obeying  it,  General  McClellan  remonstrated  against  its 
execution,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  a  different  plan  of 
attack,  which  was  to  move  upon  Richmond  by  way  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Rappahannock  River,  and  a 
land  march  across  the  country  from  Urbana,  leaving  the 
rebel  forces  in  position  at  Manassas  to  be  held  in  check, 
if  they  should  attempt  a  forward  movement,  only  by  the 
troops  in  the  fortifications  around  Washington.  As  the 
result  of  several  conferences  with  the  President,  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  state  in  writing  his  objections  to  his 
plan — the  President  meantime  sending  him  the  following 
letter  of  inquiry : — 

ExKCDTiVB  Mansion,  Washinqton,  Februa/ry  3, 1862. 
My  Deae  Sir: — You  and  I  have  distinct  and  different  plans  for  a 
movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac :  yours  to  be  done  by  the  Chesa- 
peake, up  the  Rappahannock  to  Urbana,  and  across  land  to  the  terminus 
of  the  railroal  on  the  York  River ;  mine  to  move  directly  to  a  point  on 
the  railroad  southwest  of  Manassas. 
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would — not  so  many,  indeed,  as  a  year  ago,  or  as  six  months  ago — not  so 
many  to-day  as  yesterday.  Every  day  increases  their  Union  feeling. 
They  are  also  getting  their  pride  enlisted,  and  want  to  beat  the  rebels. 
Let  me  say  one  thing  more :  I  think  you  should  admit  that  we  already 
have  an  important  principle  to  rally  and  unite  the  people,  in  the  fact  that 
constitutional  government  is  at  stake.  This  is  a  fundamental  idea  going 
down  about  as  deep  as  any  thing. 

The  Committee  replied  to  this  in  some  brief  remarks,  to 
which  the  President  made  the  following  response : — 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  because  I  have  mentioned  these  objections. 
They  indicate  the  difficulties  that  have  thus  far  prevented  my  action  in 
some  such  way  as  you  desire.  I  have  not  decided  against  a  proclamation 
of  liberty  to  the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under  advisement.  And  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my  mind,  by  day  and  night,  more 
than  any  other.  Whatever  shall  appear  to  be  God's  will  I  v/ill  do.  I 
trust  that  in  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  canvassed  your  views  I  have 
not  in  any  respect  injured  your  feelings. 

After  free  deliberation,  and  being  satisfied  that  the 
public  welfare  would  be  promoted  by  such  a  step,  and 
that  public  sentiment  would  sustain  it,  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember the  President  issued  the  following  preliminary 

proclamation  of  emancipation. 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim 
and  declare  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for 
the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between  the 
United  States  and  each  of  the  States,  and  the  people  thereof,  in  which 
States  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed. 

That  it  is  my  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to  again 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a  practical  measure  tendering  pecuniary  aid 
to  the  free  acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  slave  States,  so  called,  the  people 
whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and 
which  States  may  then  have  voluntarily  adopted,  or  thereafter  may  vol- 
untarily adopt,  immediate  or  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  within  their 
respective  limits ;  and  that  the  effort  to  colonize  persons  of  African 
descent,  with  their  consent,  upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere,  with  the 
previously  obtained  consent  of  the  governments  existing  there,  will  be 
continued. 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty -three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State, 
,  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion 
11 
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CHAPTER  X. 

general   conduct   OE  the  ADillNISTRATION  IN   1862. 
Successes  in  the   Southwest. — Recognized   Objects  of  the  "Wae. — 

RSLATIOXS  of  the  WaB  TO  SlAVEET. — OuE  FoEEIGN  RELATIONS. — 

Peoposed  Mediation  of  the  Feench  Emperoe. — Reply  to  the 
Feench  Peoposal. — Secretaey  Sewaed's  Dispatch. — The  Peesi- 
dent's  Lettee  to  Febnando  Wood. — Obseevanoe  op  the  Sabbath. 

Lsr  every  other  section  of  tlie  country,  except  in  East- 
ern Virginia,  the  military  operations  of  the  year  1862 
were  marked  by  promptitude  and  vigor,  and  attended  by 
success  to  the  National  arms.  Early  in  February,  a  lodg- 
ment had  been  effected  by  the  expedition  under  General 
Burnside  on  the  coast  of  Xorth  Carolina ;  and,  on  the 
19th  of  January,  the  victory  of  Mill  Springs  had  released 
Western  Kentucky  from  rebel  rule,  and  opened  a  path 
for  the  armies  of  the  Union  into  East  Tennessee.  The 
President' s  order  of  January  27th,  for  an  advance  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  Government  on  the  22d  of  February,  had 
been  promptly  followe(J  by  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers, 
which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Bowling  Green,  the  surren- 
der of  Nashville,  and  the  fall  of  Columbus,  the  rebel  strong- 
hold on  the  Mississippi.  Fort  Pulaski,  which  guarded  the 
entrance  to  Savannah,  was  taken,  after  eighteen  hours' 
bombardment,  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  the  whole  west 
coast  of  Florida  had  been  occupied  by  our  forces.  By 
the  skilful  strategy  of  General  Halleck,  commanding  the 
Western  Department,  seconded  by  the  vigorous  activity 
of  General  Curtis,  the  rebel  commander  in  Missouri,  Gen- 
eral Price,  had  been  forced  to  retreat,  leaving  the  whole 
of  that  State  in  our  hands  ;  and  he  was  badly  beaten  in  a 
subsequent  engagement  at  Sugar  Creek  in  Arkansas.  On 
the  14th,  Island  No.  10,  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
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some  other  parts  of  our  country  in  natural  capacity  for  sustaining  a  dense 
population. 

Taking  the  nation  in  the  aggregate,  and  we  find  its  population  and  rati'^ 
of  increase,  for  the  several  decennial  periods,  to  be  as  follows : — 

1799 3,929,827 

1800 5,305,937  35.02  per  cent,  ratio  of  increase. 

1810 7,239,814  36.45  "  " 

1820 9,638,131  33.13  "  " 

1830 12,866,020  33.49  "  " 

1840... 17,069,453  32.67  "  " 

1850 23,191,876  35.87  "  " 

1860 31,443,790  35.58  "  " 

This  shows  an  average  decennial  increase  of  34.60  per  cent,  in  popula- 
tion through  the  seventy  years,  from  our  first  to  our  last  census  yet  taker" 
It  is  seen  that  the  ratio  of  increase,  at  no  one  of  these  two  periods,  is 
either  two  per  cent,  below  or  two  per  cent,  above  the  average ;  thus  show- 
ing how  inflexible,  and  consequently  how  reliable,  the  law  of  increase  in 
our  case  is.  Assuming  that  it  will  continue,  it  gives  the  following  re- 
sults : — 

1870 42,323.341 

1880 56,967,216 

1890 76,677,872 

1900 103,208,415 

1910 138,918,526 

1920 186,984,335 

1930 251,680,914 

These  figures  show  that  our  country  maybe  as  populous  as  Europe  now 
is  at  some  point  between  1920  and  1930 — say  about  1925 — our  territory, 
at  seventy-three  and  a  third  persons  to  the  square  mile,  being  of  capacity 
to  contain  two  hundred  and  seventeen  million  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
sis  thousand. 

And  we  will  reach  this,  too,  if  we  do  not  ourselves  relinquish  the  chance, 
by  the  folly  and  evils  of  disunion,  or  by  long  and  exhausting  wars  spring- 
ing from  the  only  great  element  of  national  discord  among  us.  While  it 
cannot  be  foreseen  exactly  how  much  one  huge  example  of  secession, 
breeding  lesser  ones  indefinitely,  would  retard  population,  civilization,  and 
prosperity,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  extent  of  it  would  be  very  great  and 
injurious. 

The  proposed  emancipation  would  shorten  the  war,  perpetuate  peace, 
insure  this  increase  of  population,  and  proportionately  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  With  these  we  should  pay  all  the  emancipation  would  cost^ 
together  with  our  other  debt,  easier  than  we  should  pay  our  other  debt  with- 
out it.  If  we  had  allowed  our  old  national  debt  to  run  at  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,  simple  interest,  from  the  end  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle  until 
to-day,  without  paying  any  thing  on  either  principal  or  interest,  each  man 
of  us  would  owe  less  upon  that  debt  now  than  each  man  owed  upon  it 
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THE   CONGRESSIONAL  SESSION   OE  1862-'63.— MESSAGE  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND   GENERAL  ACTION   OP   THE   SESSION. 

The  Peesident's  Message. — Aee  the  Rebel  States  Amens? — The  Peo- 
visioisr  EOE  A  Deaet. — Message  on  the  Finances  and  Otjeeenoy. — 
Admission  of  "Westeen  Vieginia. — Close  of  the  Session. 

The  third  session  of  the  Thirty- seventh  Congress  opened 
on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1862 — the  supporters  of  the 
Administration  having  a  large  majority  in  both  branches. 
The  general  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  progress 
made  in  quelling  the  rebellion,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
following  Message  of  President  Lincoln,  which  was  sent 
m  to  Congress  at  the  beginmng  of  the  session : — 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatwes : — 

Since  your  last  annual  assembling,  another  year  of  health  and  bountiful 
harvests  has  passed,  and  while  it  has  not  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless 
us  with  the  return  of  peace,  we  can  but  press  on,  guided  by  the  best  light 
fie  gives  us,  trusting  that,  in  His  own  good  time  and  wise  way,  aU  will 
be  well. 

The  correspondence,  touching  foreign  affairs,  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  year,  is  herewith  submitted,  in  virtual  compliance  with  a 
request  to  that  effect  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  near  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  If  the  condition  of  our  relations  with 
other  nations  is  less  gratifying  than  it  has  usually  been  at  former  periods, 
it  is  certinly  more  satisfactory  than  a  nation  so  unhappily  distracted  as 
we  are  might  reasonably  have  apprehended.  In  the  month  of  June  last 
there  were  some  grounds  to  expect  that  the  maritime  Powers,  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  our  domestic  difficulties,  so  unwisely  and  unncessarily, 
as  we  think,  recognized  the  insurgents  as  a  belligerent,  would  soon  recede 
from  that  position,  which  has  proved  only  less  injurious  to  themselves 
than  to  our  own  country.  But  the  temporary  reverses  which  afterwards 
befell  the  National  arms,  and  which  were  exaggerated  by  our  own 
disloyal  citizens  abroad,  have  hitherto  delayed  that  act  of  simple  jus- 
tice. 

The  civil  war  which  has  so  radically  changed  for  tlie  moment  the  occu- 
pations and  habits  of  the  American  people,  has  necessarily  disturbed  the 
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ARBITRARY    ARRESTS.— THE     SUSPENSION      OP    THE     "WRIT     OP 
HAEEAS  CORPUS.— THE  DRAPT. 

Aebitkaet  Aeeests. — First  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  CoEPrs. — Aid 

AND     COMFOET   TO     THE    EeBELS. — EXECUTIVE     OeDER   ABOUT   AeEESTS. 

— Appointment  of  a  Commissionee  on  Aeeests. — Opposition  to  the 
Goveenment. — The  Case  of  Vallandigham. — Governor  Setjioub 
on  Yallandigham. — Peesident  Lincoln  on  Arrests. — President 
Lincoln  on  Military  Arrests. — The  President's  Letter  to  Mr, 
Corning. — The  President  to  the  Ohio  Committee.^— The  President 
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Completed. 

At  the  very  outbreak  of  the  relbellion,  the  Administra-' 
tion  was  compelled  to  face  one  of  the  most  formidahle 
of  the  many  difficulties  which  have  emharrassed  its 
action.  Long  before  the  issue  had  been  distinctly  made 
by  the  rebels  in  the  Southern  States,  while,  under  the 
protecting  toleration  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration, 
the  conspirators  were  making  preparations  for  aiTiied 
resistance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  evi- 
dences were  not  wanting  that  they  relied  upon  the  active 
co-operation  of  men  and  parties  in  the  Northern  States, 
whose  political  sympathies  had  always  been  in  harmony 
with  their  principles  and  their  action.  As  early  as  in 
January,  1861,  while  the  rebels  were  diligently  and 
actively  collecting  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war,  by 
purchase  in  the  I^J'orthern  States,  for  the  contest  on  which 
they  had  resolved,  Fernando  Wood,  then  Mayor  of  I^ew 
York,  had  apologized  to  Senator  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  for 
the  seizure  by  the  police  of  New  York  of  ''  arms  intended 
for  and  consigned  to  the  State  of  Georgia,"  and  had 
assured  him  that  "if  he  had  the  power,  he  should  sum- 
marily punish  the  authors  of  this  illegal  and  unjustifiable 
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There  is  a  preponderating  argument  in  favor  of  the  Congressional  form 
of  conference  over  that  which  is  suggested  by  M.  Drouvn  de  I'Huys, 
namely,  that  while  an  accession  to  the  latter  would  bring  this  Govern- 
ment into  a  concurrence  with  the  insurgents  in  disregarding  and  setting 
aside  an  important  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  so 
would  be  of  pernicious  example,  the  Congressional  conference,  on  the 
contrary,  preserves  and  gives  new  strength  to  that  sacred  writing  which 
must  continue  through  future  ages  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Republic. 

You  will  be  at  liberty  to  read  this  dispatch  to  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys, 
and  to  give  him  a  copy  if  he  shall  desire  it. 

To  the  end  that  you  may  be  informed  of  the  whole  case,  I  transmit  a 
copy  of  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys's  dispatch. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  H.  Sewaed. 

The  effect  of  this  dispatch  was  very  marked.  It  pnt  an 
end  to  all  talk  of  foreign  intervention  in  any  form,  and 
met  the  cordial  and  even  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country.  Its  closing  suggestions, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Southern  States  could  resume 
their  old  relations  to  the  Federal  Government,  were  re- 
garded as  significant  indications  of  the  policy  the  Ad- 
ministration was  inclined  to  pursue  whenever  the  ques- 
tion of  restoration  should  become  practical ;  and  while 
they  were  somewhat  sharply  assailed  in  some  quarters, 
they  commanded  the  general  assent  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

The  subject  of  appointing  commissioners  to  confer  with 
the  authorities  of  the  rebel  Confederacy  had  been  dis- 
cussed, before  the  appearance  of  this  correspondence,  in 
the  IS'orthern  States.  It  had  emanated  from  the  party 
most  openly  in  hostility  to  the  Administration,  and  those 
men  in  that  party  who  had  been  most  distinctly  opposed 
to  any  measures  of  coercion,  or  any  resort  to  force  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  the  rebellion.  It  was  represented 
by  these  persons  that  the  civil  authorities  of  the  Confed- 
eracy were  restrained  from  abandoning  the  contest  only 
by  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  Government  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  without  undue  humiliation 
and  dishonor ;  and  in  December,  Hon.  Fernando  Wood, 
of  New  York,  wrote  to  the  President,  informing  him  that 


TESTIMONY  OF  COMPETENT  JUDGES 

OF    THE 
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To  Derby  &  Miller,  Publishers,  New  York: 

The  President  wishes  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
success  of  your  Engraving,  (Ritchie's  Portrait  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,)  and  to  add  his  testimony  to  the  entire  faithfulness  of 
the  likeness.  It  will  be  highly  prized  for  its  spirit  and  grace, 
and  exquisite  finish. 

JOHN  HAY,  Private  Secretary/. 

From  Hon.    William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
Ritchie's  portrait  of  the  President  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  best,  if  not  the 
only  really  true  one  yet  produced. 

From  Hon.  Edmn  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
Please  accept  my  thants  for  the  very  spirited  and  faithful  engraving. 

From  Hon.   Gideon   Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
As  a  likeness  and  work  of  art  it  is  excellent. 


From  Major-General  Hancock. 
The  portrait  of  the  President  could  not  be  excelled. 

From  E.  Leutze,  the  celebrated  Historical  Painter. 
The  portrait  of  our  great  and  good  Father  the  President,  is  the  best  like 
ness  I  have  ever  seen  of  him. 


From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
"While  admirable  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  a  singularly  faithful  and  correct 
portrait. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Both  for  the  rarity  as  well  as  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  work,  do  we 
welcome  the   appearance  of  this  engraving  by  the  artist,  A.  H.  Ritchie. 
The  likeness  is  literally  perfect,  and  the  fineness  of  the  engraving  certainly 
not  excelled. 


From  the  New  York  Times. 
As  regards  the  fidehty  of  the  likeness,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  en- 
graved by  A.  H.  Ritchie.     It  is  safe  to  predict  that  neither  as  picture  or 
portrait  will  this  be  surpassed. 

ON  PLATE  PAPER   19  oc  24,  PBICE  $1.50. 

Sold  by  the  bearer   of  this   Circular. 
Sent  ly  Mail,  safely  packed,  on  receipt  of  price. 

DERBY  &  MILLER,  PubUsliers, 

5    Spruce    Street,    Neiv    Yort. 
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